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tions under which Gossen's first law holds, and flatly denies the second 
one. He finds the "kernel of truth" in the abstinence theory of in- 
terest in the fact that deferring the gratification of a want as a rule 
increases its intensity. It is a distinct gain for clear thinking to have 
arrived at the idea of a unit of appropriation, which our author defines 
as that quantity of a good whose consumption will effectively influence 
the desire for appropriation. To have such an idea is to avoid the 
error of thinking always in infinitesimals, an error which recent work 
shows to be dangerous in economics. Equally useful is the distinction 
between what may be called unit wants and divisible wants. Some 
writers speak carelessly of the marginal utility of pianos, for instance, 
to an individual, forgetting that most men want one piano and no more, 
and that the marginal concept does not apply at all. It should also 
be set to the credit of Dr. Cuhel's thinking that throughout his discus- 
sion of the intensity and variability of wants he constantly recognizes 
the changes in Egenz that attend changes in individual supply and 
accompany the process of consumption. 

Henry Raymond Mussey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Accounts; Their Construction and Interpretation. By WILLIAM 
M. Cole. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1908. — 345 pp. 

Corporate Finance and Accounting. By HARRY C. BENTLEY. 
New York, The Ronald Press, 1908. — 525 pp. 

The recognition accorded the subject of accounting by the American 
Economic Association at its last session at Atlantic City is significant 
not only of a higher standard attained in what may be called the pro- 
fession of accounting, but also of the place now assigned to accounting 
as an aid in the solution of economic problems. The installation of 
facilities, by our leading colleges and universities, for the thorough 
training of accountants has placed the stamp of approval upon account- 
ing as a profession. It has taken the preparatory work out of the 
hands of the commercial rule-of-thumb man and has placed it in the 
care of scholarly men with scientific breadth of view. From the 
" drillery " to academic halls is a step of far-reaching importance from 
the point of view of the profession of accounting as well as from that of 
the economist who has opened the door. If accounting is the " scien- 
tific analysis and record of business transactions ' ' which ' ' attempts to 
tell about every transaction, everything that can be of service when 
known," as Professor Cole affirms in his work under review, it should 
be able to supply the economist with much pertinent data at first hand. 
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Not only is this true in the general field of economics but accounting 
has also much to contribute to the solution of the special problem of 
corporation control. The first essential to corporate regulation and 
control is an accurate knowledge of the fundamental features of the 
business concerned as revealed in its accounts, where the results are 
indelibly registered. In this respect attention may well be called to 
the work of Professor Adams in systematizing railway accounting, prob- 
ably the most important contribution of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the solution of the problem of railway regulation. 

The development of the literature on accounting has followed some- 
what slowly the development of the functions of the accountant. So 
long as the function of the keeper of accounts required of him no 
actual knowledge of the conditions under which business was conducted , 
his knowledge of the subject was confined largely to mechanical methods 
and systems. We do not have to retrace our steps more than a decade 
to find conditions under which the keeper of the accounts of even large 
concerns did little more than record the simple story of cash received 
or to be received, and cash paid out or to be paid out. He was there- 
fore a person of minor importance in the business concern. The de- 
velopment of business has changed these conditions. The relative 
efficiency of processes is examined with keen analysis. It is not 
enough to know that profits have been made. The business man in- 
sists on knowing how they have been made. The result of this demand 
is the development of cost-accounting systems which reveal the relative 
efficiency of processes and give unquestioned evidence of the particular 
channels through which either profits or losses accrue. It is hard to 
believe that even ten years ago there were few, if any, cost-accounting 
systems worthy of the name. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that up to the present 
time the literature of accounting has developed little other than what 
may be termed " short-cuts " and " methods ", which reflect only too 
vividly the dearth of culture and the narrowness of vision, as well as the 
ignorance of fundamental principles possessed by the authors of such 
productions. Professor Cole's book on accounting comes, therefore, 
as the herald of better things. Even a superficial perusal of its pages 
is sufficient to convince the reader that here at last is an attempt to 
bring to bear on the subject of accounting the same careful scientific 
treatment which has produced such satisfactory results wherever applied. 

The key note is struck by Professor Cole in his introductory chapter. 

Accounting, in the sense in which it is used here is scientific analysis and 
record of business transactions. It attempts to tell about every transaction 
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everything that can be of service when known. It attempts to show the 
results of every effort, the cost of every return. Only by its aid can satis- 
factory comparison be made of different enterprises and different methods. 
The book is an attempt to set forth in simple form the main principles 

which must govern any attempt at accounting [It] is intended to 

be comprehensive for principles, but is not meant for an encyclopedia of 
bookkeeping forms and practice. 

No doubt the author will be criticised for the inclusiveness of his 
definition of accounting by those who would draw the line at the gath- 
ering of statistics as a function of accounting proper. From the prac- 
tical standpoint of the bookkeeper there may be considerable justice in 
distinguishing between accounting as so restricted, and the gathering of 
statistical data ; but while it may be expedient as a matter of book- 
keeping detail to make such a distinction, it does not necessarily follow 
that the gathering of such statistical data as will throw light upon the 
conduct of business is not clearly within the field of accounting. The 
author is wise in laying thus broadly the foundation of this new 
profession. 

It will be sufficient to say of Professor Cole's book that he has ad- 
mirably succeeded in his " attempt to set forth in simple form the 
main principles which must govern any attempt at accounting." His 
style is so simple and direct that one is conscious only of the thought 
to be conveyed, save for the presence of some quaint but good old 
orthodox words. The freedom from anything dogmatic in the pre- 
sentation of illustrative material comes as a refreshing breeze to one 
who has perused the literature of accounting. If any particular chap- 
ters, among so many of value, were to be singled out for special com- 
mendation, they would without doubt be those on " Capitalization ' ' 
and "Factory Accounting." It would be presumptuous, of course, to 
contend that the final word in accounting has been said, and, judging 
by his presentation of the subject, the author would be the last to make 
such a claim. A careful study of the book will, however, convince any 
one that a distinct advance has been made, and a high standard set. 

A far more imposing volume is Mr. Harry C. Bentley's Corpor- 
ate Finance and Accounting, an attempt to set forth in the form of a 
manual " a clear knowledge of the laws, the principles and the practices 
which control " in the department "of corporate finance and account- 
ing." An idea of the nature of the task to be accomplished is con- 
tained in the words of the author's preface. 

For convenience in both treatment and use, the work is divided into six 
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parts ; the first treating of the treasurer's duties and legal obligations ; the 
second of the corporate books of account ; the third of the corporate finances 
including checks and dividends ; the fourth of negotiable instruments ; the 
fifth of corporate securities, and the sixth presenting the forms used by the 
treasurer in the routine of his official work, together with others relating to 
the corporate finances and securities. 

Of these six parts one only, the second, relates to the subject of ac- 
counting. In the introductory remarks to this section of the work it 
is stated that " the intention of the present discussion is to bring out 
the general principles which govern modern bookkeeping, and to give 
such details of the various systems and the methods employed as will 
illustrate the application of these principles." The use of the term 
" modern bookkeeping" rather forestalls any criticism of this section 
from the point of view of accounting, unless it be that the author is 
scarcely justified in his use of the term " accounting " on the title 
page. "Modern bookkeeping" is certainly not synonymous with 
accounting, and, in the interests of the profession of accounting, should 
not be allowed to masquerade under such a garb. A careful reading of 
this section (which, by the way, seems to be the author's only contri- 
bution to the book) gives evidence of a failure to rise above " methods " 
and "systems" despite the author's expressed aim to "bring out 
(the) general principles." There is a strong tendency to assume, 
even in bookkeeping terms, that there is but one system, that it is 
scientific and the author's ; and although the section is abounding in 
valuable suggestions the reader is often irritated by the assumption of 
finality even in matters of detail, as in the statement on page 150 that 
" a cost system for a manufacturing establishment should enable the 
management to ascertain at the close of each month," an elaborate de- 
tail of information. As a matter of fact, in many of our larger indus- 
tries a monthly statement is impracticable and even unnecessary, an 
annual statement answering every purpose. All of which illustrates a 
failure, in the presentation of the subject, to distinguish properly 
between principles and their application by "methods" to specific 
cases. 

The main feature of the book under consideration, however, is that 
devoted to the legal aspect of corporate activities from the standpoint 
of corporation officials, more especially of the treasurer. This portion 
of the book is contributed by Mr. Thomas Conyngton, a well-known 
member of the New York Bar. The scope of the work and its treat- 
ment, the clear, concise and non- technical language used should cer- 
tainly contribute to his reputation as a writer on corporation affairs, 
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and should justify the placing of his name in a more prominent posi- 
tion on the title-page. 

Typographically the book is beyond criticism. The orderly arrange- 
ment of the text into numbered paragraphs, appropriately headed in 
noticeable type, and the corresponding table of contents, together with 
an admirable index, make it a manual easy of access and worthy of a 
prominent place on every business man's desk. 

Ben. F. Wright. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Stannaries. By GEORGE R. Lewis. (Harvard Economic 
Studies, Vol. III.) Boston and New York ; Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1908. — 288 pp. 

This volume embodies a well-conceived and admirably executed 
piece of research. The stannaries offered an almost unique opportu- 
nity to the economic historian who was capable of combining an inten- 
sive study of the abundant documentary evidence with a sufficient 
grasp of the wider connections of his subject. He must be prepared 
to illustrate the ample records of tin mining by reference to the history 
not only of the other branches of British mining but also of the more 
important mining districts of continental Europe. He must not con- 
fine himself to purely economic data, but must handle in turn the half- 
dozen closely connected yet essentially distinct aspects of his subject, 
technical, industrial, commercial, juristic, fiscal, constitutional. Mr. 
Lewis has met these arduous conditions with conspicuous success ; his 
book will not only long continue to be the main authority on the stan- 
naries, but will afford valuable stimulus and suggestion to workers in 
other branches of economic history. 

A statistical record of remarkable length and continuity supplies the 
backbone of the investigation. The record of the annual production 
begins in the 1 2th century and that of coinage dues and other forms of 
taxation in the 13th century, and though none of these records is regu- 
larly preserved till the latter half of the 15 th century there is sufficient 
material to justify generalization as to the productivity of the earlier 
period. At the end of the reign of John, who was the first to pay 
special attention to the fiscal possibilities of the stannaries, there is a 
recorded production of 11 98 thousandweights, an amount which is 
equal to the average production of the first half of the 17th century. 
In 1337 the figure is 1380 thousandweights; in 1400 it is 1593; in 
1547 it is 1731 ; but these are the highest points in a very fluctuating 
output. 



